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Personal Reminiscences of Walther and Wyneken. 


By the REV. CARL EISSFELDT. 
(Translated by Pror. THEO. LAETSCH.) 


Now that I am on the home stretch of my pilgrimage on earth, my 
thoughts often revert to the past. In these memories of my childhood and 
youth are included many interesting reminiscences of my dear, unforget- 
table teacher and friend Prof. Dr.C. F. W. Walther. Long before I sat at 
his feet as a theological student, I had been privileged to become acquainted 
with this venerable man. During the years of my childhood, Professor 
Walther was a standing guest at the home of my parents as often as he 
came to Milwaukee to attend synodical or other church meetings. I can 
still see him standing before the door of our house and, when this was 
opened, greeting with a deep bow the lady of the house. On every occa- 
sion, at table and during the conversations, Walther invariably remained 
the polite and refined Saxon, going so far as to thank us children very 
cordially for any favor.that we had done for him. This politeness filled 
our hearts with high respect and sincere admiration. 

Just as deeply were we impressed by his mighty standing collar, called 
Vatermoerder, ornamented with an immense white tie, which, as far as 
length was concerned, might have served as a scarf. We children were 
not afraid of Walther, for in his association with children he was invari- 
ably cordial and friendly, so that we felt drawn towards him. Still a cer- 
tain feeling of respect prevented intimacy on our part. 

Altogether different we felt towards another noted man, who also, 
especially as long as he was president, was a standing guest in the home 
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‘ 


This fine bust of Dr. C. F. W. Walther, done in pure white marble, 
stands in the’ Faculty Room at Concordia Seminary. — 
of my parents. I refer to President Friedrich Wyneken. He also was 
always a gentleman, but.-his whole nature and bearing and his attitude 
toward us was of a kind that we children felt not the slightest embarrass- 
ment in his presence. With a hearty laugh he used to say, whenever he 
came to our house, “Good day, Mrs. Eissfeldt, here I am again” (“Tag, 
Frau Eissfeldt, da bin ich wieder”). We children served as bootblacks for 
all the guests at our home. (At that time all males, old and young, wore 
high boots.) Some of the guests placed their boots before the door of 
their room in the evening. Wyneken, however, never did that. In the 


ly morning hours.I therefore would slip auletly into the room and get 
his boo ot always was I successful. I remember that when one morn- 
ing opened the door, Wyneken stood in the room fully dressed, 
h a resounding laugh he exclaimed: “A respectable grenadier never 
ers his boots” (“Ein ordentlicher Grenadier gibt nie seine Stiebeln 


’ IWecuiaa” was at that time known as the “Church Militant,” and 
 *° nae Wyneken was obliged to come and settle. quarrels, especially in the 
_ congregations in the neighborhood of Milwaukee. Usually father drove 
_ him out to the congregation he was to visit, taking mother and us children 
: along. One incident especially has fastened itself in my memory. It was 
in K. where trouble had been brewing for some time. Wyneken was called 
SS to restore order. Immediately after the opening of the meeting the storm 
= broke. The chairman, spite of all his remonstrances, was completely 
t ignored. Then Wyneken jumped up and, stamping his feet on the ground, 
called into the assembly with a voice of thunder, using the Low-German 
dialect, “Wait, you boys, I have the floor.” (“Teuf, ji Buben, ick hevt’s 
¢ Wurd.”) Quiet was immediately restored. Wyneken’s whole appearance 
} was different from that et Dr. pyalber, and still both were remarkably 
| successful. 

Wyneken appreciated a good ar but never at the expense BP fits 
health. Once when he was a guest of my parents, his stomach was out 
of order. My mother had prepared a rather rich dessert. Wyneken did 
not touch it, and when mother urged him to try it, he said, “Mrs. Eissfeldt, 
the Lord has very wisely arranged that the palate is here,” pointing to it 
with his finger, “but above the palate is the brain,” Pointing to his forehead. 

“The brain must always remain above the palate.” 
To return to Dr. Walther. If any one hears or reads of Walther’s 
astounding activity as teacher and spiritual leader, one might imagine that 
Walther was interested only in theology and theological matters. That is 
absolutely beside the mark: Walther was a connoisseur in music. For 
several years, especially toward the end of the sixties, he personally con- 
ducted a musical cifele. He was also a master at the organ. On the high 
festivals he usually played the organ at Old Trinity, and it was a rare 
treat to listen to the wonderful improvisations, which admirably served to 
create in the audience the proper devotional spirit. Whenever he was 
a guest of my parents, my dear mother, who was a singer of note, had 
to sit down at the piano after supper and sing a number of songs. Among 
the melodies that Walther loved to hear time and again were the well- 
known aria from Handel’s Messiah “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth” 
and also the aria by J.S.Bach “Mein glaeubiges Herze, frohlocke.” As 
student I also had occasion to convince myself: of his mastery at the piano. 
He and Mrs. Walther were guests at a rather large party given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Leonhardt, which was also my home during my 
years of study at St.Louis. In the course of the evening Mother Leon- 
| hardt asked me, “Can you not prevail upon Walther to play the piano?” 
| When I approached him, Walther declared, “No, no, I am altogether 
out of practise.” Selecting a transcription for four hands of Beethoven’s 
Symphony in D Major, I showed it to Walther. He glanced over the 
first few pages, humming the melody. “Ah,” he said, “that is wonderful,” 


Memorial Tablet to Wyneken, the Father of our Home Missions, 
placed at Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn, ; 
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and kept on humming. Then he said, “Well, we can try a page or two.” 
So we sat down at the piano, and soon Walther became enthusiastic. He 
forgot that he had wanted to try only one page. More and more spirited 
his playing became, so that I had trouble to follow him, and the perspira- 
tion dripped from my forehead. Oblivious of his surroundings, Walther 
kept on playing till he reached the brilliant finale. Behind us sat a well- 
known lady. Before the guests could applaud, she exclaimed with a deep 
sigh, “Oh, how long!” Thereupon Walther turned to me and, drawing 
up his eyebrows in comic despair, said, “You see, there we have it” (“Sehen 
Sie, da haben wir’s’). Walther’s. love of music reminds me of another 
incident, which clearly shows that one could voice his opinions and wishes 


Dr. Walther’s Father. 


to Walther with utmost frankness without fear of being misunderstood. 
During my last year at St. Louis, Student K., who was also a great lover 
of music, came to me one day at noon and informed me that on that very 
evening an Italian opera company would render The Huguenots by Meyer- 
beer. “We must go,” said he. “Miss X. and Miss Y., two singers of first 
rank, will sing. We shall never again have such an opportunity to hear 
good music.” I had my doubts, but still should like to have gone. But 
would it be permitted? Finally, I said to myself, “I'll ask Dr. Walther.” 
No sooner said than done. I laid the whole matter before him, eagerly 
awaiting his answer. When I had ended, he said, “Don’t you believe that 
I also should like to attend? I know that the only reason why you are so 
anxious to go is the opportunity to hear that wonderful music. And I don’t 
blame you in the least. But you may be sure that quite a number of 
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our younger congregation members will be there; also those who make no 
distinction between things permitted and prohibited. How would you feel 
if these people would see you there and from your presence draw the con- 
clusion, If a future pastor comes here, then we may visit any show? Would 
that be a matter of indifference to you?” After he had spoken in this 
manner for some time, he closed with the remark, “I will not forbid 
you to go. Do whatever you think you can answer foe to God.” Naturally 
I remained at home. 

Already i in my younger years I had occasion to admire Dr. Walther’s 
patience in dealing with his opponents. His firmness and tenacity in 
clinging to the clear doctrine of the Word of God was matched by his 
remarkable patience with such as were still caught in the meshes of false: 
doctrine. This trait of Walther’s strech me age in the days of my 


Wyneken’s Home in Indiana. 


childhood on the occasion of the Iowa Colloquium in November of the 
year 1867. Pastor Sievers from Michigan, who was also a standing guest 
in my parental home, had taken me along to the sessions, stating that as 
a future theologian I should also be present at these meetings. There 
Walther’s patience made a remarkable impression upon me. The manner 
of the opponents was often of a nature severely to test one’s patience. 
Several times all present felt that in one or the other point unity had been 
reached, and when Walther declared his joy over this result, the leader 
of the Iowaans, Siegmund Fritschel, responded, “But, Professor, if you 
have understood us to say that, het you have indeed misunderstood us.” 

These words clung to my memory, since on the evening after this session 
they were the subject of the conversation in the circle of our guests. While 
most of our guests had despaired of the possibility of success and had 
already asked Dr. Walther, “Will you still continue your discussions?” 
Walther remained patient, willing to continue the discussions as long as 
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.-: st opponent seemed open to conviction. Even when one of the opponents 


; publicly charged Walther with being a liar, he remained calm and collected. 
I was reminded of this trait in the character of Dr. Walther when recently, 
paging through old volumes of the Lutheraner, I read in Walther’s report 
he Iowa Colloquium these words: BEven' i the goal for which we 
all strove, unity in the full truth, has not been reached, we will not, and 
dare not, give up the hope ise in due time it will be reached by the 
ie. ee gtace of God.” 
To the memories o: Walther indelibly impressed on my ed Belone 
also the days when, after the controversy on Predestination had broken out, - 
ti a conference took place in the seminary of the Wisconsin Synod between 
representatives of the Synodical Conference and those charging us with 
Calvinism. Walther and Professor Craemer_ were guests in ney parents’. 
home on this occasion. Never have 
I seen Walther so downcast, so de- 
“pressed in spirit, as in those days. 
Usually Walther took an active part 
‘in the conversation whenever he re- 
turned from any synodical meeting. 
This time he came to our home from © 
every meeting silent, utterly saddened; 
he took almost no part in the conver-— 
sation, ate only what my mother urged — 
’ upon him, and retired early to the 
solitude of his  bed- chamber, where, 
without doubt, he wrestled in fervent 
‘prayer with his God. _ 

On this occasion I also expe- 
rienced the true brotherly love and 
affection which united Professor Crae- 
mer with Walther. As soon as these 
two men returned from the sessions Mrs. Walther. 
to our home, Craemer sought to divert ~ 
and cheer Walther. For this purpose he also asked my roeliev ied sing 
some of the songs Walther loved so well and to prepare for him his 
favorite dishes. He also brought other guests, friends, and acquaintances 
of Walther that they might engage him in a conversation. In brief, he was 
concerned about Walther with truly brotherly affection. But love’s labor 
seemingly was lost in this instance. Walther remained in a sad and down- 
cast mood until the close of the meeting. More than ever could I see on 
this occasion how deeply he was concerned about the welfare and the 
unity of the Church and how keenly he felt the defection of, and sepa- 
ration from, men who had formerly worked and fought galt coun 
by side. 

‘ During = first few months of my studies at St.Louis I felt very 
-much disappointed: In the upper classes at Watertown the lessons had 
been exceedingly interesting and stimulating, especially the reading of 

| “Latin classics ‘under the elder Professor Notz, Literature and. History with 
Professor Ernst, and English with Prof. Theo. Brohm. In the first year 
at St.Louis we heard Dr. Walther only in Dogmatics, and for the first 
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months I had absolutely no relish for the other branches taught, such as 
Logic, Metaphysics, Symbolics, Church History, etc. I was disappointed 
and discouraged and was rather inclined to give up studying for the 
ministry. That it did not come so far I owe, riext to God, to my dear 
Professor Walther. Since Walther had for many years been a guest at my 
parents’ home, I was not a stranger to him when I came to St. Louis. 
When I conveyed to him the greetings of my parents, he invited me cor- 
dially to visit him as often as I had anything on my mind. I had many 
an occasion to observe the true fatherly spirit in which Dr. Walther con- 
cerned himself about his students whenever he had the opportunity. While 
I was laboring under my disappointment, Dr. Walther happened to ask 
me how I liked my studies. I made a clean breast of all my doubts and 
worries, and I shall never forget how in his own inimitable manner he soon 
succeeded in instilling in me a real love for the ministry by pointing out to 
me how precious a work it was to serve the Lord in the vineyard of His 
Church. 

I can still see him standing before me in his study, in his gray 
dressing-gown, his long German pipe in one hand and in the other a long 
Fidibus (a long strip of paper rolled together, resembling somewhat the 
straws served at soda fountains and used in place of matches). These 
Fidibuses Dr. Walther used to light his long pipe. To watch this pro- 
cedure was to me always an interesting amusement. After Walther had 
filled his pipe with tobacco, he took one of the Fidibuses, but before light- 
ing it at the stove or over the lamp, he used it to emphasize his lively 
gestures. When he had succeeded in lighting it, he frequently, in his 
lively conversation, forgot to light his pipe till the flame of the burning | 
Fidibus came into too close proximity to his fingers. Discarding this 
Fidibus, another one was picked up, again lit, and now, remembering that 
the Fidibus was to be used for lighting his pipe, he held it somewhere near 
the mouth of his pipe, but, looking straight into the eyes of his companion, 
he did not notice that it was inches away from its object. So at times three 
or four Fidibuses were used before he finally succeeded in lighting his. pipe. 
Mama Walther, however, always had an ample supply of these useful 
articles on hand. 

These are some memories of my dear Dr. Walther which come to my 
mind after an interval of many, many years and which, at the wish of the 
Concorpia Historicat InstiIruTE QuartTerLy, I am now penning for the 
edification of those readers who did not have the good fortune of becoming 
personally acquainted with Dr. Walther. 


Unique Relics in the Museum of the Institute. 
By PROF. THEODORE GRAEBNER, D. D. 


1. The First Map of the Missouri Synod. 


An extraordinary map has become property of the Concordia Historical 
Institute. It is the gift of Pastor T. Thieme, then of South Bend, Ind., 
now of South Chicago. . 

The map is entitled Uebersichtskarte fuer das deutsch-lutherische 
Missionswerk in den Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas 1848. It was 
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printed in Germany and in its technical execution is a superb bit of map- 
making. While the originator of the map is not mentioned, the interior 
evidence points to Pastor Wilhelm Loehe of Neuendettelsau as the author. 


The map shows the northeast portion of the United States, with the 
exclusion of New England, and is in fact a map of the Missouri Synod 
during the first year of its existence. As such it possesses extraordinary 
historical value. The States of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Lower 
Michigan, and sections of Wisconsin and Iowa show the division into 
counties. INot only that, but each county is indicated by a figure, and in 
the margin the counties are tabulated by name according to States. 


A red line begins at New York, continues up the Hudson to Albany, 
thence to Buffalo through Lake Erie, the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, and 
Lake Huron, the line ending at the head of Saginaw Bay. Another line 
begins at Detroit overland and also ends in the Saginaw country. Another 
over Toledo follows the line of the ship-canal, ending at Fort Wayne. The 
legend tells in explanation of this red line: “Road from New York to 
Frankenmuth and Fort Wayne.” This is the road the Loehean colonists 
took in the early forties. There is also a small insert map entitled Plan der 
Missionskolonien Sommer 1847 vor Ankunft der neuen Ansiedler and 
showing the two colonies of Frankenmuth and Frankentrost. These little 
maps show the location of churches and schools as well as the farms of the 
colonists. The latter are all lined up along the highway, with long, narrow 
claims stretching back from the road, even as they are seen to-day by the 
tourists who pass through this marvelous agricultural region of Franken- 
muth and of Frankentrost, now called Richville. 


The work of the Missouri Synod is shown by means of a green line 
under the name of the respective cities. Settlements of Norwegian Lu- 
therans are indicated by an orange line under the respective names. In 
Missouri there are seventeen Missouri stations; in Ohio, twelve; in In- 
diana, nine; in Michigan, six; in Wisconsin, three; in Illinois, eight; 
in Maryland, two; in New York, two; in Tennessee and Washington 
each, one, a total of sixty-one. For each station the name of the pastor 
is given, and a check-up proves the accuracy of all these entries. 


As a map showing in detail the extent of our Synod in the year of its 
origination this contemporary record is of unique interest. Surely those are 
days of long ago when the only railroad out of New York led to Wash- 
ington and Richmond, with a branch continuing from Baltimore to the Ohio 
River; when the Albany-Buffalo route was the only railroad in the State of 
New York; when Ohio had a railroad only from Toledo over Sandusky to 
Cincinnati; when Indiana had a single line of tracks crossing from nowhere 
on Lake Michigan to nowhere on the Ohio River. But across the map 
stretches the Nationalstrasse, following the same National Old Trail route 
now known to the motorist as U.S. 40. Wisconsin was wilderness north 
of the line through Portage. Northern Michigan was unexplored. All of 
Iowa, except the southeastern portion, was unbroken prairie. The Great 
West was being opened up, and it is interesting to study this map and to 
realize the part which our Church has had in that task. 


. 
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2. A Story of the Saxon Immigration. 
- Deposited in the corner-stone of Trinity Church, St. Louis, 1842. 


This is a manuscript of twelve pages, 8’4X7, written in ink, since 
turned brown, in a hand which points to Rev. J. F. Buenger as the dikher 
Possibly he is i the copyist, for this is an Abschrift. It is entitled: — 

“Document” ‘ 
zur Inlage des Grundsteins dee 
Dreieinigkeitskirche 
in St. Louis, Mo. 
z den 22 Juny 1842 

Its inside caption reads: “Report of the origin, the experiences, and 
the spiritual and material condition of the congregation which has with the 
Lord’s help founded this church, placed in writing for the glory of divine 
mercy for salutary revival of all those into whose hands the present papers 
may come.” 

The document begins by establishing that the “undersigned builders” 

- are all German immigrants, who had left their country on account of 
religious conditions prevalent there. These conditions are traced to the 
invasion of atheistic and rationalistic literature which entered from England 
and France. The Germans’ love of imitating others is blamed for the 
progress of this foreign unbelief “within the homes and the very huts” of 
the German people. “As a result the close of the eightenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century witnessed the most ruthless attacks upon. 
the Lutheran doctrine, not only in the universities, but also in the churches 
and schools, down to the humblest village. The outward language and 
forms of Christianity were retained, but the substance was rejected.” 

There remained a small.number of witnesses for the truth, but “they 
were regarded as obscurantists and were generally despised. The believers 
in the evangelical Gospel, few as their number was, dwelt in obscurity, and 
whenever their testimony was heard, they received ridicule as their reward. 
Under such conditions most of us received our school-training. Thus we 
lacked knowledge of the saving doctrine, while others among us grew up 
just plain infidels. 

“In the third decade of the century voices again were . heard which 
seemed to yield promise of a return of spiritual life. In the colleges and 
in the congregations, groups were found that testified against the universal 
apostasy and were willing to court the ridicule of the world as a reward 
for their testimony. They republished writings of Luther, Arndt, Heinrich 
Mueller, and others. Through such testimony and publicity many a one 
was shaken out of his lethargy and began to ask, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?’” The document here continues by pointing out the inconsistency 
of many who confessed their allegiance to the Scriptures, but refused to 
accept the doctrines of the Lutheran Confessions. In all this confusion 
many a one became scandalized, and some again turned their back to the 
new light which they had seen. The union of Reformed and Lutheran 
elements in the state church was Gun factor that helped to confuse 
minds and consciences. 

“At this time there labored at ‘Deeidéd a preacher by de name of 
Martin Stephan.” His messages awakened hundreds through their simple 
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- appeal, being devoid of philosophy and rhetorical art. He caused a volume 
of his sermons to be printed, and thousands were comforted and strength- 


Se Many children of God in Dresden and far beyond its confines, 


especially such as had recognized the evil of unionism, flocked to his 
services. Stephan among the ‘believing’ preachers of Germany in those 


-days absolutely refused all communion with those who denied any part 


of the Lutheran doctrine. At the same time, Stephan had acquired a deep 
knowledge of human nature and of-the Holy Scriptures, so that he was 
able to instruct, admonish, and console those who were troubled in spirit 
and afflicted in conscience.’ 

The document next sae on record Pion: on the sincerity ref this 
gifted leader and points out how he gradually prevailed upon his followers 
to look upon Germany as a Sodom, from which they must flee if they would 


be saved. It was understood that only physical inability was a valid reason 


for remaining in Germany; anything less than that was a denial of Christ 
and His way, was separation from the true Church, and would certainly 


exclude such a one from grace and salvation. 


“Late in the fall of 1838 the colonists left their Saxon homes. Among 
them were their preachers, in addition to Stephan, and each was surrounded 
by a little group of followers. So strong was the conviction that immigra- 
tion was a Christian duty that some men left their wives, some children 
their parents, and some parents their children. In all, there were about 
700 souls.” The document points out that these were not by any means 
people of the lower class only. “They included eight candidates of 
theology, three candidates of pedagogy, four teachers, one doctor of laws, 
‘one attorney, three physicians, two painters, one student of medicine, several 
merchants, and the great majority consisted of tradespeople and artisans.” 
Five ships were hired at Bremen. One of these, with 55 passengers, sank 
in a storm; the other colonists arrived safely at St. Louis in oo and 
February, 1839. 

“Stephan’s ideal was to concentrate the material ae meal resources 
of the Church in one place, and by his direction an area of 5,000 acres, 
with a landing-place on the Mississippi, was purchased in Perry County. 
A city was laid out a few miles distant from the shore, and the immigrants 
were gradually transferred to this area.” : 

Then follows the story of the calamity which, when this story was 
written, two years later, still filled the writer with dismay.. The leader was 
discredited, and it seemed as if the entire undertaking had been based on 
delusions caused by a fanatical devotion to one man. The colonists, in their 
disillusionment, began to doubt the God-pleasing character of their emigra- 
tion. Rev. Buenger writes: “They had all entered into a compact to remain 
‘true to God and His Church; now they realized how utterly unfaithful 
they had been, that they were standing at the brink of perdition and -were 
about to be separated also outwardly from the true Church of Christ. . 
With deep humiliation we recognized that we had been unfaithful to ihe 
Lord and His Gospel by following Stephan without proper deliberation, 
had idolized the man, who had used the inexperience and awakened con- 
‘science of many honest people in order to carry through | his hierarchical 
‘scheme, so that he might spend his declining years in peace and luxury. 
We penitently recognized the wrong of having rejected the: entire Church 
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in Germany, of separating ourselves from it in the time of stress and decay, 
and of having blindly torn the most sacred bonds by leaving the home 
Bares and thus giving a crying offense to God’s children and to the 
world.* 2: . 

“It seemed as though everything would go to pieces; but invisibly the 
Great Shepherd watched over His sheep and finally led the great majority 
of the immigrants to adopt the resolution that they would subject them- 
selves under the humiliating hand of God and under His Word, cleanse 
themselves, and by divine help strive after the goal of establishing a soundly 
Lutheran Church in practise and doctrine, in constitution and life. 

“Through private and public acknowledgments of guilt reconciliation 
was reached with the Church that 
we had left, and the fraternal 
hand extended to them was ac- 
cepted. The scheme of gathering 
all immigrants in one spot was 
soon recognized as a fundamental 
mistake, based upon the theory 
thats the immigrants were to be 
a great society from which light 
and warmth was to issue. Partly, 
too, it was the unchristian prin- 
ciple of exclusion from the world 
that had led to this arrangement. 
Acting on better conviction, a great 
majority of the colony remained 
in St. Louis and organized Trinity 
Church. When the late Rev. Otto 
Herman Walther was installed in 
the summer of 1839, this congre- 
gation numbered more than 120 
souls. 

“After a period of anxious 
inquiry and discussion relative to 

Rev. O. H. Walther. the status of the congregation, 

peace finally was established, and 

the happy assurance prevailed that in Trinity Church was realized the 

outward form of a truly Evangelical Lutheran congregation. Hearty rela- 

tions were established between pastor and people, and many strangers began 

to attend the services. On January 21, 1841, Pastor Walther died. He 

was buried in the public cemetery (Stadtgottesacker). His younger 

brother, then pastor in Perry County, was called as successor and was 
installed on Jubilate Sunday, 1841. 

“Another thing that hindered progress was the destitution which was 


* At the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, Dr. Walther, in the 
course of a sermon preached in Trinity Church, St. Louis, gave expression 
to a similar sentiment of repentance for ever having left Germany. A more 
just historical perspective at this time allows us to make the proper distinc- 
tion between the true faults of the immigrants and the self-accusations 
due to the turmoil which followed the fall of their leader. 
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prevalent among our people after their arrival in America; yet they did 
not fail to support both their minister and a school. In His abundant 
goodness and mercy, God led the hearts of the local Episcopal Christ 
Church authorities to permit us, in spite of the disgrace that was resting 
upon us, to use the basement of their beautiful church for purposes of 
worship. Outside the entrance of this sanctuary we stationed collection 
plates, which received very fair donations also from the strangers who at- 
tended our services. From these collections we received enough support to 
conduct our work until November 16, 1840. After this day, however, since 
the economic condition of our people had improved, we introduced monthly 
collections for church purposes. The donations in the collection plates were 
thereafter devoted to the establishment of a church-building fund. When 
in the Lenten season of the present year it was suggested to us that further 
use of such hospitality as we were enjoying might not be honorable, we were 
- happy to report an amount of $600 in cash, available for the purpose of 
building a church. The trustees of the congregation purchased the building 
lot (6050) on which the church was to be erected from Mr. Dillon for 
$1,000. According to plans submitted, the partners Saller, Baesche, Hoehn, 
and Schmeisser engaged to erect within six months, and at a cost of $4,120, 
the church together with its furniture. Pulpit and altar were built under 
a separate contract. The corner-stone was laid to-day, on the Second Sun- 
day after Trinity.” 

Then follows the profession of the founders of the church, testifying 
their faith in the Scriptures. “From this we shall not yield in a single 
letter; from this we shall not be seduced by the temptation of the sects 
or by the deceptive glitter of worldly wisdom. For the faith of our fathers, 
sealed with the blood of a thousand martyrs, we shall also suffer whatever 
the Lord has in store for us, be it tribulations or death. ... O reader, 
whoever thou art, know that we have given our church the name of the 
Holy Trinity because we acknowledge no other God than the Triune and 
that this church is te witness the preaching of the Word and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments in accordance with the institution of our Lord.” 
The document ends with an appeal to all who have fallen away from the 
truth, inviting them to return to the communion of the true Church in order 
that they might find forgiveness and salvation in Jesus Christ. 


3. A Dictionary of the Chippewa Language. 


This is a well-bound quarto volume of 400 pages, written with ink in 
a fine, flowing hand by the compiler, Rev. E.G. H. Miessler, “missionary 
among the Chippiway Indians, being aided by Mr. James Gruett, 1853 to 
1855.” The book contains on 285 pages an alphabetical list of English 
words with their “Chippiway” equivalents. We were interested in the 
equivalent for God, which Miessler renders Kishemanito. He also gives 
the clause “I am God” and renders it Ninkishemanito soi. It is clear that 
Miessler adopted the Indian name for the “Great Spirit” as an equivalent 
of the Christian “God.” The linguist would undoubtedly find much of 
value in this original record of Indian speech. We are more interested in 
the story of the dictionary supplied by Miessler on pages 287 to 297, of 
which the following is a translation: — 

“The undersigned feels himself impelled by gratitude for love and 
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kindness accorded him by the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
to transfer into the library of Concordia College at St. Louis the Dictionary 
of the Chippiway Language which he composed in the fifties [of the past 
century]. At the same time it will be a memorial of the mission of that 
Synod conducted among the Chippiways in the State of Michigan for 
a number of years. ; 

“The manuscript as here submitted really represents a second revision, 
since to the intense regret of the author the second part, containing the 
Indian-English section, was destroyed in the great Chicago fire in 1871. 
: The first part, which es- 
caped destruction, was in 
such poor condition that 
a new copy became ad- 
visable. This was done 


inal compiling of the dic- 
tionary. 
“In the year 1851 
I was commissioned as a 
missionary to the Amer- 
ican Indians by the Leip- 
zig Mission Society as 
assistant to Missionary 
Baierlein. Our field of 
labor was the station 
Bethany in Gratiot 
County, Mich. Neither 
of us being conversant 
with the Chippiway lan- 
guage, we used _inter- 
preters, meanwhile ear- 
nestly endeavoring to 
learn the language of 
the Indians. For our 
purpose we were devoid 
- of the aids which are 
Rev. E. G. H. Riteaser generally at hand for 
ii tats ae learning a foreign tongue, 
dictionaries and grammar. We were entirely thrown upon our own 
resources. tl 
“The language of the Chippiways is difficult. From the experiences of 
other missionaries we knew that copying down at haphazard words from the 
lips of the natives would serve no purpose. The method adopted by us was 
to use an English dictionary and then proceed from word to word and note 
the Indian equivalent where such existed. In this we were aided by our 
interpreter, a half-Indian, who was conversant with his own as well as with 
the French and English languages. Every week-day certain hours were de- 
voted to the task of building up this dictionary. I would read to my inter- 


preter each English word, give explanations where necessary, and then note 


‘the equivalent supplied by the interpreter. In this manner the entire dic- 


fifty years after the orig-— 


eee oe ees. 5 
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_ tionary was compiled. Both the English- Indian and the Indian-English 
parts were completed about the same time. For the latter portion I finally 
had 12,886 Indian words. They consisted of slips pasted upon long sheets _ 
of paper and were still in this shape when destroyed in the Chicago fire. 
“Why has this dictionary never appeared i in print? During my mis- 
-sionary tours in the State of Minnesota in 1855 I visited an Episcopalian 
preacher and discovered that he was the possessor of a lexicon and grammar 
of the Chippiway language, just then published. The author of these books 
“was a Roman Catholic missionary Frederick Baraga by name, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, who had done work among the Chippiways for more than 
twenty years. I was now entirely relieved of continuing the work of my 
dictionary. * 

“But what a strange series of events was revealed through the publica- 
tion of Baraga’s dictionary just at this time! Two missionaries labor among 
the Chippiways, each upon his post, but separated by hundreds of miles. 
Neither knows the other, neither has the least idea about the existence of 
the other. Both have the single purpose in mind of supplying the urgent 
need of a Chippiway lexicon, since the Indians had no literature, but had to 
invent their own orthography. Consider, too, that each was working with 
a different interpreter. Now, was it not reasonable to expect a large diver- 
gence in spelling and vocalization? As a matter of fact there is between my 
dictionary and that of Baraga the most remarkable agreement, the points of 
difference being limited to two only: the syllable qu is rendered kw by 
Baraga while I had retained the German qu (in the present revision I have 
adopted the rendition found in Baraga’s lexicon). Then there is the 
diphthong ch. Here Baraga distinguished a hard pronunciation and a soft, 
indicated, respectively, by tch and j. For the j I have sh, as it was. 4 
nounced by the Indians in Bethany. 

“Let me say in conclusion that the indian eta had oo ry leer 
a, b, «ed, e, g, h, irre k; m, N, 0, p, s, t, W 
"Deo soli Gloria! 


; a Revathilin. 
“Crete, Ill., August 26, 1903. - E.G.H:. Muesster.” 


7 


Herculean Laborers for the Extension of Lutheranism 
in Minnesota. 
By ESTHER ABBETMEYER SELKE. 


Carver County, Minneapolis and Corcorantown in Hennepin County, 
Prairie Mound in Sibley County, and Town Hart in Winona County con- 
stituted the only Missouri Synod centers in the year 1862. The years from 
1862 to 1870 saw steady growth of these congregations and the opening up 
of new fields by energetic work. There were quite a few vigorous mission- 

~ aries in those early days, and all did more than their share to extend the 
borders of influence of the Lutheran Church. Outstanding, however, in 
their labors against heavy odds were two men in the period before 1870. 
The first of these is the earliest Missouri Synod pastor to become 
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a resident in Minnesota, Rev. F. Kahmeyer, who, being ordained August 19, 
1857, at Coopers Grove, IIl., left the next day for Minnesota and took up 
work at Carver, Carver Co., Minnesota Territory.!) He did the pioneer 
work from which sprang prolifically the congregations in Carver County. 
Besides that, as the history of Trinity First Lutheran Church of Minne- 
apolis records,?) he began in August, 1857, that is, immediately after his 
arrival, “to serve Trinity Congregation regularly every third week, walking 
from Carver County to Minneapolis (about forty miles),” services being 
held in a stone house at First Street and Fourth Avenue, North. Fr. W. 
Kahmeyer was born of pious parents at Hoerringhausen, Hanover, Ger- 
many, December 18, 1826, and early lost his father. Having discovered 
the doctrine of justification from a sermon of Luther on the Gospel for 
the 19th Sunday after Trinity, he decided to become a missionary and, 
when his mother at last consented, left for America in 1854 to enter the 
Fort Wayne seminary.®) 

For two years Kahmeyer was the only Missouri Synod minister among 
the Germans of Minnesota. In 1859 two more were put into the field. 
John Horst was installed by Kahmeyer in Minneapolis on June 5, 1859,4) 
and John Paul Rupprecht, who later became Kahmeyer’s brother-in-law, was 
installed by Kahmeyer and Horst at Prairie Mound, near Henderson, on 
June 26, 1859. Thus Kahmeyer got much-needed assistance. 

In Carver County the work begun by Kahmeyer developed rapidly. 
Kahmeyer had lived in Town Benson and from there had also served 
Hamburg.®) But the exertions, privations, and hardships of his work there 
were too much for him, and he contracted severe rheumatism, which by 
1860 had begun his decline. By 1863 Rev. C. H.Sprengeler was supplying 
for him.®) In 1864 he was obliged to relinquish his work and died Octo- 
ber 9, 1865, at the home of his brother-in-law, J. P. Rupprecht, at Archbald, 
Fulton Co., O.”) 

Prairie Mound and Dryden (Glencoe) in Sibley County received in 
Candidate K. F. Schulze, in 1866, a pastor who proved to be one of the 
best missionaries in the field.) From Prairie Mound as a base ®) he opened 
up Le Sueur and Waseca counties. Having heard of the Waseca country, 
where countrymen of some of his Prairie Mound flock were living, Schulze 
went there in January of 1867 to find about eighteen families, who were 
very poor, but were good Lutherans, and had resisted strong Methodistic 


1) Luthecaner, September 18, 1857. 

2) Trinity Messenger, Minneapolis, Minn., January, 1926, p.5 

3) Lutheraner, November 1, 1865. 

4) Lutheraner, July 12, 1856. 

5) Kurzgefaszte Geschichte der Ev.-Luth. Emanuelsgemeinde U. A.C. 
zu Hamburg, Carver Co., Minn., p. 7. 

6) C.H. Sprengeler and Heinrich Stoeckemann had been the first Lu- 
therans to settle in that part of the Big Woods in March, 1854, Sprengeler 
later studied theology at Fort Wayne and before returning to Minnesota had 
served two and one half years as pastor at Middletown, Conn. 

7) Lutheraner, November 1, 1865. 

8) Lutheraner, July 29, 1866. 

9) Letter of the missionary’s son, Rev. K. W. Schulze, of Hutchinson, 
Minn., of January 21, 1927. 
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influences. In July, 1867, he and C.H.Sprengeler canvassed Le Sueur 
County and established preaching-stations at Le Sueur Prairie, Cleveland, 
Dutch Lake, Waterville, Janesville, and Peddlers Grove. Busy as they 
both were, each already having four places to serve, the two alternately 
supplied the new places every three or four weeks until each place was 
ready to call a pastor of its own. Thus they were able to hold all the 
places except Le Sueur Prairie. From Prairie Mound as a base Schulze 
also apparently opened the work in Faribault County, which I infer from 
the fact that it was he who installed Ahner at Berber on July 26, 1868.!°) 

From Prairie Mound, half-way between Arlington and Henderson, 
Schulze made his missionary journeys. At Prairie Mound he lived with 
his family in an old log cabin of two rooms, one a small kitchen, the other 
a combination of living-room, bedroom, parlor, and study. Sleeping-rooms 
for prominent guests lay in the loft above, approach to which was made 
by a rickety ladder, manufactured by the Reverend himself, who according 
to his son was “a better preacher than mechanic.” ®) 

In this log cabin Schulze was host to a conference which also Doctors 
Walther and Wyneken attended. The members of the congregation, feel- 
ing that their humble abodes were not of sufficient elegance, begged the 
pastor to entertain the visitors, and they would supply the help and food 
needed. Rev. Schulze got some nice clean straw and placed the bedding 
above this on two tiers of beds he had manufactured in the loft. He 
himself planned to “soften the kitchen floor” for his own use and to turn 
over the sole bedroom to the distinguished guests. Wyneken and Walther, 
however, refused to accept the pastor’s own bed and insisted on sharing 
the loft with the other pastors. Later the two claimed it had been the 
finest quarters they had ever slept in, but each accused the other of 
snoring.”) 

Leaving Prairie Mound, Schulze ‘was next located three miles from 
Courtland, laying the foundations for one of the staunchest Lutheran folds 
to be found anywhere. While here, Schulze collected food and grain for 
many who were at ‘cne time in need, and the older settlers there revere 
his memory. From Courtland, Schulze received a call from the Minnesota 
Synod parish at Mankato, Minn., which he served from January 15, 1883, 
to September 21, 1902. 

This ‘active life was closed at the age of sixty-one years. Unfortu- 
nately the many thrilling incidents of his early years which were to be 
written in his leisure never were written. Thus early died one of the 
most ardent and energetic of missionaries and most spiritual of pastors, on 
March 23, 1903.11) 

With immigration strong in the seventies and eighties, the synods were 
obliged to look to their missions. The Minnesota Synod was the first to 
make arrangements for following up the immigrant settlers by appointing 
an itinerant missionary in 1871; and as its congregations lay farthest west 
(in McLeod and Brown counties), it seemed to have readiest access to the 
western and northwestern counties. But men arid means were limited, and 
the first itinerant missionary, H. Liesmann of Harrisburg, Pa., whose salary 

10) Lutheraner, September 15, 1868. 

11) Geschichte der Minnesotasynode. 
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was $600 a year, proved a disappointment because already i in January, 1872, 
he threw in his lot with the Union Church; and it was not until 1876 


that the Minnesota Synod appointed a successor.!2) 

_ By that time the Missouri Synod had RETR © a vigorous forwaed 
movement. Whereas in the earlier days, when Minnesota’s fields were in 
the counties along the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, it had occupied the 
central hinterland of Goodhue, Steele, Rice, Faribault, Le Sueur, and Blue 
Earth counties, it now carried out:two flanking movements which tended 


to restrict the Minnesota Synod, though unintentionally, to a rather narrow 


field of operations. 

Realizing well that mission-work carried on by resident pastors in terri- 
tory adjoining their charges was not only unsatisfactory to congregations 
on account of the frequent absences of the pastors, but also altogether in- 
adequate in keeping pace with the rapid march of immigration, the pastoral 
conference meeting in St. Paul in February, 1871, urged K. F. Schulze of 
Prairie Mound, Hibley Co., to induce his congregation to call an assistant, 
who was to be itinerant preacher for Minnesota, the salary of $300 to be 
collected by the congregations.!3) Candidate Alb. Caemmerer, the first 
choice, soon having accepted a call to Corcoran and Maple Grove, the 
conference in 1872 asked Friedrich’s congregation at Waconia, Carver Co., 
a more promising base, to make the required arrangement. Candidate 
Heinrich Vetter was installed by Friedrich, July 28, 1872, and on July 30 
left for a trip to Todd, Douglas, and Otter Tail counties and the Red 
River and upper Minnesota River settlements.!4) That was the northern 
flanking movement, which, probably unintentionally, kept the Minnesota 
Synod out of the feriepexcen part of the State and reserved Canada hee 
largely for the Missouri Synod. 

A terrific task it was that had been set before Vetter, bun heiwaa more 
than equal to it. To find and serve scattered groups of Lutherans, he made 
regular rounds to 42 different places in the following seventeen counties: 
Wright, Meeker, Kaniyohi, Stearns, Benton, Morrison, Todd, Becker, Otter 
Tail, Douglas, Stevens, Pope, Bigstone, Swift, Chippewa, Renville, and 
Redwood.!°) In 1873, the Missouri Synod assumed responsibility for the 
work undertaken by the Minnesota Conference.!*) In the summer of 1873 
Vetter was given two assistants, Candidate Robert Winkler taking charge 
of Elizabethtown, Otter Tail Co.,!”) and Candidate C. Kollmorgen of At- 
water, Kandiyohi Co.!8) A year later Candidate Aug. Hertwig was placed 
at Leaf Valley, Douglas Co.!9) 

By 1875 Vetter had taken up his residence in St. Cloud, He a com- 
munication by F. Lochner in the Lutheraner of September 15, 1875, gives 
us a detailed picture of Vetter’s work andi states: thateGeeman aniaitaas 
wegian immigration of the time was going mainly into Minnesota. From 


12) Geschichte der Minnesotasynode, p. 28. 
13) Luthecaner, November 1, 1871. 

14) Lutheraner, September 1, 1872. 

15) Lutheraner, April 1, 1874. 

16) Lutheraner, April 1, 1874. 

17) Lutheraner, October 1, 1873. 

18) Lutheraner, November 1, 1873. 

19) Lutheraner, September 1, 1874. 
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loud as a base, assisted now by Winkler and Hertwig in the north 
and by Kollmorgen in the south, Vetter traversed Minnesota from east to 
west, being obliged, because of the continual inpouring of immigrants, to 
hold old fields rather than look up new ones. His territory he divided as 
follows: 1. the country east of St.Cloud; 2. the POR about Sauk 


Center; 3. the country bordering on Dace! 


He had a congregation of fifteen voting members in St. Cloud, mts 
poor immigrant laborers, and a few farmers near St. Cloud. Eight rallies 
lived north of St. Cloud on the Mississippi, and three in Sauk Rapids, five 
at Sauk River, eight miles from Sauk Rapids. East of the Mississippi, in 
Isanti County, there was a group of more than fifteen near Stansfordtown 
and another of eleven families near Cambridge; farther north, at 
St. George, three families and at Gulmanstown and Alberta, in the Mae 
forest twenty miles northeast of St. Cloud, twelve families. West of the 
Mississippi, some distance from St. Cloud, there were about a dozen scat- 
tered families at Maine Prairie; at Corvinnetown, about ten miles south- 
east of that, about ten families, ten others there having become Methodist. 
Some thirty-five miles northwest of St. Cloud about twenty families who 
had come from Wisconsin churches formed a congregation in a Catholic 
community, and north of here there were seven families whose children the 
priests had offered to baptize, provided the children would become Catholic. 
In all, there were fifteen places in the St. Cloud district. Near Sauk 
Center, sixty miles from St. Cloud, there were several small groups. In 
Sauk Center itself most of the men were lodge-members. North of Sauk 
Center there was a very promising field. This extended from Long Prairie 
eastward along the Swan River to the Mississippi. Here is where in 1875 
fifty families called Ferd. Haeuser as their pastor. On the prairie southeast 
of Sauk Center, to Lake Henry, Vetter preached to a group of eighteen 
families. The same Sundays he also preached at Albany, twenty miles 
east, to a group of new immigrants, troubled by the Albright Brethren from 
Paynesville. At Lake Amelia, Pope Co., there were six families, and there 
was one family at Hudson Town. he great country bordering on the 
Dakota line, intersected by the first division of the St.Paul and Pacific 
Railroad, was everywhere being occupied in spite of the cold winters and 
the jacks of fuel by Swedes, Norwegians, and in smaller numbers by 
Germans. The Germans came principally from Pomerania and at first 
lived in -dugouts. The Norwegians, coming in large numbers, had the 
larger congregations, the German Lutherans smaller ones. One of the 
first among these was near Morris, between the Chippewa and Pomme de 
Terre rivers, where there was a flock of fifteen members, mostly Pome- 
ranians. Between the same two rivers, but farther south, in Swift County, 
there was another and rapidly growing settlement of some twenty families, 
and in Bigstone County, at the State line, a small congregation of eight 


“families: Followirig the Minnesota down-stream through the long, unin- 


habited former Sioux Reservation, Vetter reached ten families at Monte- 
video, where the Chippewa enters the Minnesota, and finished his round by 
visiting eight families at Hawk Creek, in the northwest corner of Renville 
County. President Sieker of the Minnesota Synod asked him to extend 
his circuit still farther southwest; but when Vetter had made the rounds, 
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he found it necessary to start over again at the beginning. This field he 
traversed three times a year, in regular order, even in the coldest winter.2°) 

From September to the beginning of February he traveled through the 
western part of his territory. Then until spring he was at home. His 
house was filled with young people to be instructed for confirmation, some 
of whom had come sixty miles. Fatigue and colds made him sick, but he 
soon recovered. He traversed the whole field, serving about 350 families. 
The proceedings of the first convention of the new Northwestern District, 
to which Minnesota belonged, gave Vetter’s salary in 1875 as $300, plus 
incidentals. 

Although the field about Long Prairie, Todd Co., was branched off, 
Vetter still had about 27 preaching-stations. Installing Candidate K. Mende 
in St. Cloud, Stearns Co., Vetter moved west, accepting a call to Fairfield, 
Swift Co.,2!) and from there served five congregations and eight preaching- 
stations, and carried his work into Dakota. There was still an abundance 
of work, and in the fall of 1880 Vetter installed Candidate Fr. Pfotenhauer, 
now the President of the Missouri Synod, for Lac qui Parle County, Minn., 
and the adjoining counties of Dakota.22) T. Krueger of Dakota had taken 
charge of Winkler’s field in Otter Tail County after Easter of 1877 and 
had done energetic work. In 1880, C. Engel also was placed in Crookston. 

One great advantage of Missouri was that the number of graduates 
from its seminaries increased from year to year, and as a result resident 
pastors followed rapidly on the heels of the itinerant preacher, so that by 
1880 ten ministers preached at sixty different places in the seventeen coun- 
ties which eight years earlier had been covered single-handed by Vetter.) 
The locality of each new man, too, was carefully chosen to serve as a base 
for further work. Thus Sauk Center, Leaf Valley, Freiburg, and Fairfield 
all became new centers, from which the missionaries “in all sorts of weather 
day and night would ride their ponies or drive their buggies over lonely 
prairies,” never giving up “as hopeless any station, no matter how few their 
hearers were.” 4) In the mean time, the main army in the rear of the 
vanguard was not idle. Every pastor was a missionary and every congrega- 
tion a missionary center. In the south, Schulze of Courtland, Ahner of 
Nicollet, Mueller of Willow Creek, traveling 80 to 150 miles by train, 


20) Lutheraner, September 15, 1875. 

21) Lutheraner, August 15, 1876. 

22) Lutheraner, December 1, 1880. From 1880 to 1887 Rev. Pfoten- 
hauer had been a traveling missionary in Minnesota and the territories of 
Dakota and Montana. Later he was pastor at Lewiston, Minn., 1887 to 
1894, and at Hamburg, 1894 to 1911. Ina short time he became a domi- 
nating force in the District, which he served as president from 1891 to 1908, 
until he became First Vice-President and later President of the general body 
of the Missouri Synod (1911). It was due mainly to his efforts, seconded 
by those of Dr. F. Pieper of St. Louis, that the General Body in 1893 re- 
solved to found a college in the Twin Cities. During the summer, Rev. 
Theodore Buenger, whose mother had been one of the three woman students: 
of the original log Concordia in Perry County, Mo., and who had opened 
up a field in Northwestern Wisconsin, now served by eighteen pastors, was 
called as the first professor and in 1896 as president. Unquestionably the 
school owes a large measure of its success to his diplomatic and efficient 
management. 5 

23) Lutheraner, October 1, 1880. 

24) Ebenezer, pp. 335 f. 
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buggy, ox-team, or on foot, gathered new flocks, as did Rolf, Horst, Fried- 
rich, Hertwig, Krueger, and others in different sections of the State.25) 

During most of this time the Minnesota Synod had been obliged 
merely to look on. When in 1876 it mustered up courage to put a mis- 
sionaty into the field, it found itself restricted to a narrow strip along the 
Minnesota River and to some few undeveloped counties in the southern 
part of the State. It extended this strip into Dakota, but after Liesmann’s 
defection it had difficulty in locating another man for the work.26) Sieker 
advised Rev. Hunziker to return to the mission-post near Beaver Falls.2”) 
But the funds were slow in coming in.”8) In 1873 a fitting man and the 
necessary means were still lacking; the majority of the congregations had 
done little or nothing towards carrying out this work.”) Under these cir- 
cumstances President Sieker advised considering a closer union with the 
Missouri Synod.*”) Pastors were also advised to help support the Missouri 
Synod missionary and to support the Hermannsburg mission, the college 
at Watertown, and the seminary at St. Louis.*!) In 1874 the congregations 
again had not done much for Synod.%*) The grasshoppers had come, and 
Hunziker, Kenter, and A. Wolf had to be subsidized by Synod.*8) Like in 
1873 the Synod was $700 in arrears on the Watertown professorship. As 
there were hardly any Minnesota students at Watertown, but several at 
St. Louis, as for years the Minnesota Synod had called preachers from the 
Missouri Synod and would no doubt continue to do so, and as the pastors 
of the two synods in the State were in close contact, the arrangement with 
Wisconsin was canceled and all moneys available were to be given to the 
Missouri schools.*4) In 1876 Sieker called attention to the missionary needs 
of the southwestern part of the State, and Hunziker was encouraged to 
extend his circuit as far as possible.*°) 

When President Sieker in 1876 accepted a call to St. Matthew’s 
Church in New York, he was succeeded by O.Spehr, a Missouri Synod 
pastor at Trinity, but in the presidency Sieker was succeeded by A. Kuhn, 
who reopened negotiations with the Wisconsin Synod. In 1877 Kuhn sub- 
mitted to the Minnesota Synod a draft of the new agreement with Wis- 
consin, and the old friendly relations were reestablished.**) In 1878 Hun- 
ziker was still the only worker in the mission-field.*”) The Minnesota 
Synod allowed him $300 and a horse and buggy to canvass the entire 
southwestern part of the State and a part of Dakota.*8) The Missouri 
institutions also were still supported.**) 


25) Lutheraner, October 15, 1880. 


26) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1872, p. 29. 
27) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1872, p. 11. 
28) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1872, p. 30. 
29) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1873, p. 10. 


30) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1873, pp. 10 f. 
31) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1873, pp. 33 f. 
32) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1874, p. 32. 
33) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1874, p. 35. 
34) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1875, pp. 37 ff. 
35) Verhandlungen det Minnesotasynode, 1876, pp. 6. 30. 
36) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1877, pp. 10. 57. 
37) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1878, pp. 11 f. 
38) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode,¥1878, p. 28. 

+ 39) Verhandlungen der Minnesotasynode, 1878, p. 32. 
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When Hunziker resigned, H. P. Christopher Boettcher took charge of 
the vacant field shortly before Christmas of 1878.40) At a salary of $300 


‘a year this quiet, energetic man entered upon aggressive mission-work over 
a territory two hundred miles long and one hundred fifty miles wide.*!) 
Beginning with eight stations, he had by 1879 gathered twenty-seven, two 


in Lyons County, three in Redwood, one in Renville, three in Yellow Medi- 
cine, four in Lincoln, one in Pipestone counties, besides eight in six counties 


of Dakota Territory, and was planning to go into Lac qui Parle County 


to look for Germans.*”) One place in Murray County he turned over to 


the Missouri Synod missionary. This large field Boettcher covered about 
“once in six weeks with horse and spindle, with no roads or fences to 
bother about. In winter he could not cover all the places (between 25 
and 35), but went as far as he could go by team, train, or snowshoes.” 4!) 

H. P. Christopher Boettcher (not Christian as given in the Geschichte 

der Minnesotasynode) was born at Meinern, Kreis Saltau, Provinz Han- 
over, Germany, November 9, 1846. His parents died while he was a baby, 
and he was reared by his mother’s brother. While his own pastor was 
a rationalist, young Christopher early got in touch with the Harms brothers 
at Hermannsburg and very often walked seven hours with his uncle to 
attend services at Hermannsburg. In 1867 or 1868 he was pressed into 
military service, remaining in the army until after the Franco-Prussian War. 
After peace had been declared, he at once emigrated to America. 
_ At the instigation of Pastor Th. Harms he got in touch with President 
Sieker of the Minnesota Synod when he reached America. He was ad- 
vised to go to St. Louis, probably being partially supported while there by 
Minnesota Lutherans. Entering in September, 1871, he was graduated 
from the practical seminary department in 1875. His first charge was at 
Eitzen, Minn., where he received an annual stipend of $150 a year.‘!) 

Accepting a call in January, 1879, as itinerant pastor for Southwestern 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota, he carried on this work for about a year 
from a home at Marshall, Minn.*!) Then, believing it to be cheaper to 
rear his growing family on a farm, he took up a homestead in Town Lime- 
stone, Lincoln Co., near Minnesota.*”) Baptismal and other records in the 
possession of his son show that he “held services with baptism at 91 dif- 
ferent places in Minnesota and Dakota from 1879 to 1885. Sixty-one of 
these places were in Minnesota. After 1885 he still recorded 14 stations 
where he held services; after 1890, five or six.” 4!) In 1879 he baptized 
45 children; 1880, 34; 1881, 52; 1882, 73; 1883, 69; 1884, 71; 
1885, 59.41) His baptismal records show children born in Pennsylvania and 
quite a few in Wisconsin, indicating that some of the immigration to 
Minnesota came via the State of Wisconsin. } 

In 1891 Rev. Boettcher went to Town Freedom, Waseca Co., joining 
at that time the Missouri Synod. Here he preached at three stations, also 
teaching school. In 1901 he was obliged to resign from the ministry 
because of asthma. He went to Cedar County, Mo., at that time and lived 
quietly on a farm there until 1918. His wife having died in October, 1917, 
he sold his farm and went to New Haven, Ind., to live with his daughter, 


40) Verhandlungen det Minnesotasynode, 1879, pp. 13. 34. 

41) Letter of February 5, 1927, of Rev. O. W. C. Boettcher, son of 
the missionary, at present superintendent of the Lutheran Indian Mission, 
Gresham, Wis. 
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> wife of Rev. Kohlmeier. His asthma returning as an aftermath of 
influenza, he died March 7, 1919. ; 

This quiet man, who ever had little to say abut his Pint services 
in extending the Lutheran faith, performed a mighty task in Minnesota. 
The Minnesota Synod especially owes the one great extension of its terri- 
tory in that State to H. P. Christopher Boettcher. 


ai = St a a ee ee aes “4. 


Pe = Documents Regarding Church Affiliation and eer 
Union i in the Lutheran Church of America. 


By Pro. P. E. KRETZMANN. ’ 
1. From the Report of the Missouri Synod of the Year 1869. 

‘The following paragraphs are taken from the report of the President 
of Synod, Prof.C.F.W. Walther (Vierzehnter Synodalbericht, 26—30): 

“With regard to occurrences during the last three years affecting our 
General Body, I beg leave to make the following report: — 

“The proposal of the Synod of Buffalo, accepted by our General Body 
in 1866, requesting that the colloquy asked for by us years ago be finally 
held, was carried out from November 20 to December 5 in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Since the written minutes of this meeting, as certified by the colloquents 
of both sides, have appeared in print, it would seem unnecessary to bring 

a special communication concerning the result of this colloquy to the atten- 
tion of the venerable General Body. With regard to this matter I later 
received a letter from the pen of Pastor von Rohr, together with the ‘Tenth 
Synodical Letter of the Synod of Lutheran Congregations who had Immi- 
grated from Prussia,’ which two documents I herewith submit to the 
Ven. Synod for such consideration as may seem required.!) 

“When our Synod was convened in June of the year 1867 in Adrian 
as the Northern District, the Iowa Synod, meeting at the same time in 
Toledo, O., through a deputation consisting of Prof. G. Fritschel and Pastor 
Klindworth, submitted a writing to the former [the Missouri Synod repre- 
sented in its Northern District}, in which the latter also requested a col- 
loquy. The consent of all Disteicts having been obtained and colloquents 
having been appointed by them, the colloquy was held from November 13 
to 19, 1867, at Milwaukee, Wis. Since the minutes of this meeting, cer- 
tified by the colloquents of both sides, have appeared in print, it will in 
my opinion suffice if I herewith place these minutes in the hands of the 
General Body.”) 

“At the beginning of November of the year 1867 I received the fol- 
lowing letter, signed by the general president and by the district presidents 
of the Ven. Synod of Ohio: — 

“°To Prof. C.F. W. Walther, President of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States. - 


a 


1) See also Hochstetter, Geschichte der Ev.-Luth. Synode von Mis- 
sourt, chap. IX. 

2) Compare Deindoerfer, Geschichte der Ev.-Luth. Synode von Iowa, 
128 ff. 
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“ “Dear Sir AND BroTHER IN CHRIST: — 

“‘That the relationship in which the two Lutheran synods, that of 
Missouri and that of Ohio, have stood to each other has not been as 
friendly and brotherly as is desirable and as should be expected in two 
synods that stand on the same confession is a regrettable fact, which most 
likely has long ago filled many members in both synods with deep sorrow 
over this situation in the Church of the Lord. 

“It cannot be incumbent upon us to discuss in this place the reasons 
why here and there in the same locality, where the need of the Church did 
not so demand, two Lutheran congregations came into being, one belongi 
to the Ohio Synod, the other to the Missouri Synod, which did not look 
upon each other as sister congregations, but as members of the opposition, 
each one believing that it was entitled to bring the charge against the other 
of having erected an opposition altar. May it suffice to refer to this lament- 
able fact and to its evil consequences for the welfare of our dear Church. 

” ’Mindful of these unfortunate conditions and animated by the desire 
to remove them, if possible, according to right and order and to avoid 
them in the future; convinced, moreover, that this can be done to mutual 
satisfaction, but motivated in particular also by the great needs of the 
Church, which can be removed only through mutual, brotherly cooperation 
of those who know and acknowledge one another as brethren in the faith, 
the General Synod of Ohio and Other States, at its convention in Wood- 
ville, in the fall of the year 1866, passed the resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting of the president of the general synod and of the various 
district presidents, which is to confer with the Synod of Missouri and take 
the necessary steps towards paving the way for a friendly relation. This 
resolution was repeated in its essential points at a special meeting of our 
Synod at Hamilton in June of this year, with special reference to coopera- 
tion in the publication of a new hymnal. 

“To apprise you, venerable sir, of this disposition and of these desires 
of the Ohio Synod is the purpose of these lines. 

“How this object is to be attained in case the Ven. Synod of 
Missouri is inclined to enter upon our request would have to be determined 
further. With regard to this point we should like to propose the suggestion: 
Would it not be most feasible to make an attempt, through a conference 
of delegates of both synods, to bring about their desired approach and 
the adjudication of the actual or supposed differences between Missouri 
and Ohio? 

“In the hope and with the earnest prayer that also this matter may 
redound to the glory of God and for the welfare of our dear Church and 
in expectation of a favorable answer, we remain, with cordial regards, 

“Very respectfully yours, 
*°THE CoMMITTEE: — 
“*M. Loy, President of the General Synod of Ohio 
and Other States. 
E. Schmid, President of the Western District. 
J. A. Herzberger, President of the Eastern District. 
G. Cronenwett, President of the Northern District. 
J. F. Isensee, President of the Southern District. 
Daniel Worley, President of the English District.’ 
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“After obtaining the consent of our District presidents, the desired 
colloquy was held at Columbus from March 4 to 6, 1868. As a result 
a document was drawn up and signed by the elected delegates of both 
synods in which the points were noted concerning which an agreement has 
been reached, conditioned upon the consent of both synods. This document 
has indeed also been published in our Lutheraner and submitted to the 
individual District synods for review and was by them approved; yet I here- 
with submit it in the original, together with the account of the proceedings 
of the Synod of Ohio as they have been accepted and have appeared in 
print in order that our General Body may pass definite resolutions, remark- 
ing at the same time that the Eastern District, upon the occasion of its 
convention last year, gave its consent to the points as agreed upon expressly 
‘only with this presupposition and with this condition, that the Synod of 
Ohio and Other States in its next public meeting make the same satis- 
factory declarations concerning its confessional status which were made by 
delegates of its body to the delegates of our Synod.’ 


“During the session of the Northern District of our Synod at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in June, 1868, a letter was received from the Ven. Synod 
of Wisconsin in which the proposal was made ‘that delegates of both 
synods should in the course of the next months, in a meeting to be held 
for that purpose, have a discussion on differences now obtaining — for the 
removal of the same —and regulate the relation between the two synods 
for the future.’ This suggestion was likewise accepted and was carried 
out in Milwaukee on October 21 and 22, 1868. The document which 
was prepared by the colloquents of both sides concerning the result of their 
discussion has already been submitted in the Lutheraner, and I am herewith 
submitting the originals, and I may at the same time disclose to the Ven. 
Synod that the stipulations contained therein have already been ratified 
by the Ven. Synod of Wisconsin upon the occasion of its last annual con- 
vention. In addition I had received, even previous to that document, from 
the Ven. President of the Synod of Wisconsin, in agreement with the 
Board of Trustees of the educational institutions, the request that we 
strive for an agreement for the mutual work in both institutions. I felt 
that I should enter also upon this point, and therefore delegates of both 
synods convened at Milwaukee on May 19 of this year in order to formu- 
late a basis for such mutual work. The records of this meeting I herewith 
submit to the Ven. Synod for discussion and definite resolutions. At the 
same time I take great pleasure in announcing that the agreement also 
on this point has been sanctioned on the part of the Ven. Wisconsin 
Synod, as may be seen from the last report of this venerable body, which 
is here also included. 

“At the beginning of June of this year a committee elected by the 
Ven. Synod of Illinois and Other States handed me the following letter: — 


““Peoria, May 31, 1869. 


“In the name and by resolution of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Illinois 
and Other States we request the Ven. Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States to permit a friendly discussion to delegates of the Ev. 
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Luth. Synod of Illinois and Other States with appointed representatives of 


the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States for the purpose 
of effecting an understanding and acknowledgment. 


“"R. Knox, President. 


Fr. WoLsrECHT, Secretary.’ 


“Also this request, I felt, I should grant without hesitation. And 
therefore this colloquy was held on August 4 and 5. of this year in 
St. Louis, Mo., as a result of which a document was drawn up and signed 
by the Celene of both synods in which the points are named concerning 
which-an agreement has been effected. This document I likewise here- 
with present to the General Body in the original. 

“At the last meeting of the General Council in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
November, 1868, the secretaries received instructions to notify the General 
Synod. of Missousi officially of a resolution passed a year ago in Fort 
Wayne. The resolution concerned has the following wording: — 

“Be it resolved that we herewith reciprocate the friendly attitude 
which the Synod of Missouri has expressed; that we appreciate the honest 
intention of our brethren regarding the best means for bringing about 
union in our Church; and that we are ready to designate a time during 
the future sessions of this body i in which we ‘are willing to meet with them 
in a free conference.’ 

"The next meeting of the General Council 3) is to take place, God 
willing, on Thursday, November 4, 1869, in the Swedish-Lutheran Church 
in Chicago, IIL.” 


History of the Stockbridge Indians and Our 
Missions Among Them. 


By E. M. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo., 
ee: missionary among the Stockbridge Indians in Wisconsin. — 


“VY. The Enrolment. 


With such sporadic service the church could not prosper, and it was 
not long until they were left again without a shepherd. Several years 
elapsed before they called on our Pastor Th. Nickel, then at Shawano, 
Wis., to serve them with the Gospel. 

Date those intervening years they were 2 also greatly agitated over the 
wrongs that had been done them. Under the Act of March 3, 1893, a new 
enrolment had been made, the consequence of which was a gross juss 
done them with regard to their rights and privileges. It was through the 


office of Albert Miller, a Stockbridge Indian and representative of his 


tribe at Washington, D.C., for many years, that the Secretary of the 
‘Interior was petitioned by a corps of attorneys, to reopen and reconsider the 
Act of March 3, 1893. This was done October 25, 1895. A few years 
later I met this edie Albert Miller by appointment in the cuba ef Benjamin 
Yoccum, with whom I was boarding, and we went over this entire situation 
on the basis of the “Brief and Argument” prepared by these attorneys with 


35 ie Kirchenversammlung. 
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his assistance. That was an interesting afternoon. At the close of our 

ie interview I asked for permission to make a copy of this “Brief and Argu- 

a, I, “ment,” which was granted. It is this document that I want to insert here 

— vera narrative for the sake of the history that it contains. It reads as 
follows: — 


To tHe Hon. Secrerary oF THE INTERIOR: — . 
ss We, the undersigned attorneys for the Stockbridge tribe of Indians, 

: more especially of the Indian Party, so-called, as recognized by the Act of 
Pe February 6, 1871, respectfully ask you to open the enrolment taken by you 
; under said Act af March 3, 1893, and to reconsider the action so taken by 
you, in order that we may, in eliall of our clients, present proofs and con- 
siderations to the end that said enrolment shall be more in accordance with 
_* equity and the just rights of our clients. ‘ 
| This we do, reserving and not waiving our right to contest, in manner 
and form as may be deemed advisable, the validity of said Act of 1893, 
but with the hope that we may convince you that said enrolment ought to 
be revised, taking the Act itself as a basis for your action. 

In order that there may be no confusion as to names and terms, we 

a’ will state as it seems to us who are © 


THE PARTIES INVOLVED IN THIS CONTENTION. 


1. The “Indian Party” whom we represent. 

2. The “Old Citizens’ Party,” whose advent dates back to 1843, some 
of whom were included among 

3. The 43 persons who separated from the tribe under Article 16 of the 
Treaty of 1856. , 

4. The “New Citizens’ Party,” 138 in number, who went off under the 
Act of 1871. Separated since the Treaty of 1856. 

5. The “Outsiders,” who never were members of either tribe by birth 
or adoption, being white men, Negroes, or persons of Indian extraction of 
other tribes or who have by the law of marriage and laws and customs of 
the tribe and laws of the United States become separated from said tribe. 

6. The “Munsee.” 

As we understand the enrolment, there is no contest over the first of 
the above classes nor over the third, except as to Mary McAllister and 
descendants, whose readoption we deny, nor over the fourth. The Indian 
Party is fully enrolled, and the 43 of the third class (except Mary Mc- 
Allister and descendants) and the 138 of the fourth are excluded, and the 
only purpose in stating pews is for classification and exclusion from this 


contention. 
This narrows the field to — 

a) Mary McAllister and her descendants ......... 10 

Bieci hie, “Old Citizens, Party Wl cies = Sec erecieies « 125 

cy - The “Ontsiders’”. 2c. 24.5. 2 EG NT OIOE 160 

“gg Pa IAT i ee ee 50 

So eied AOBTIMA ln cease. & oer a Kars oie Att teeees 16 

361 

Indian Party ..... Tey SRE N a eee 142 

RP PSIE NGA SIOMIECS oe id ois wile 2 dle oo 0 9,06 8 %0'e 503 
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THE PARTIES TO THE TREATY OF 1856. 


By the text of the treaty there were three parties: 1) the United 
States; 2) the Stockbridge and Munsee tribes of Indians assembled in 
general council; and 3) such of the Munsees as were included in the 
treaty of 1839 and yet reside in the State of New York. 

Before taking up in detail the individuals in the several classes, it may 
be appropriate to discuss the general principles which should govern the en- 
rolment under the Act of 1893, being “An Act for the Relief of the Stock- 
bridge and Munsee Tribes of Indians in the State of Wisconsin.” 


1. Who Entitled to be Enrolled. 


a) Only persons who were actual members of said tribe and their 
descendants at the time of the execution of the Treaty of 1856 or 

b) All who became members of said tribe under Article 6 of said 
treaty. (We claim that none became such.) 

2. Who Not Entitled to Enrolment. 

a) Those who under Article 16 of said treaty separated therefrom, in 
number 43; 

b) Those who separated under Sec.6 of the Act of 1871, 138 in 
number; 

c) All individuals who have voluntarily taken up their residence 
separated and apart from said tribe and have adopted the habits of civilized 
life, thereby becoming United States citizens and by force of law separated 
from said tribe. 

Acts February 8, 1887, Sec. 6 
1 Sup. Rev. St., pp. 534—6 


I. THE MUNSEES. 


The Treaty of 1839 was made between the United States and the 
Stockbridge and Munsee tribes for the purpose of ceding to the United 
States the east half of their reservation, the proceeds to be paid in part 
to a portion of said tribes who wished to emigrate west of the Mississippi; 
the balance of the consideration was to be “paid to, and invested for the 
benefit of, such of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribes” of Indians as remain 
at their present place of residence at Stockbridge, on the east side of 
Winnebago Lake (Wisconsin). 

In fact, at the time of the execution of the Treaty of 1839 there were 
only two Munsees residing at Stockbridge, Big Deer and Killsnake. The 
former became one of the emigrating party west of the Mississippi, and’ the 
latter, though the only resident Munsee who signed the treaty, disappeared 
soon after, the “Old Citizens’ Party” claiming that “Killsnake and Big 
Deer were the only Munsees who ever came to Stockbridge to claim these 
lands and that they both sold out with others of the emigrating party in 
1839.” (See Letter of Ellis, Agent, July 16, 1847, p. 780. Ex. Doc. No. 8, 
1847.) 

An examination of the signatures and roll to the Treaty of 1839 and 
every census and roll since that date will show that after 1839 there were no 
Munsees resident at Stockbridge; all remained in New York or had gone 
West or elsewhere. 
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It becomes therefore a pertinent matter to inquire whether the Munsees 
in New York, or any Munsee at all, were in 1856 actual members of the 
Wisconsin tribes, for whom relief was sought by the Act of March 3, 1893. 


Actual is defined: — 


: : i he : : 
‘Something real, in opposition to constructive or speculative.” 


Am. and Engl. Law Cyclopedia. 


“Existing in fact; real, as distinguished from conjectural or imputed 
by construction.” Standard Dictionary. 


3. Who Were Actual Members of the Stockbridge and Munsee Tribe of 
Indians in 1856. 


1. There was no such tribe before, then, or afterwards. The name is 
a misnomer. From the earliest date in their history down to 1871 there were 
two separate tribes, the Stockbridges and the Munsees, who at times were 
partners, but always under their respective tribal organizations, represented, 
when necessary, by delegates duly appointed from the respective tribes. The 
Treaty of 1856 speaks of them as “tribes” and nowhere assumes to call 
them a “tribe.” The theory was that in some way both tribes participated 
in the Treaty of 1856; but in fact no Munsee at that time lived at Stock- 
bridge, Wis., when said treaty was executed, and no Munsee lawfully signed 
said treaty. In fact, the census roll made by the agent, whose official acts 
are subject of grave criticism, does not show a single Munsee except the 
58 who resided in New York and who were in no sense, neither in law 
nor in fact, actual members of the tribe or tribes at the time of the execu- 
tion of the treaty. Under Article 6 of the treaty there was provision for 
them to become members; that is, the Stockbridge and Munsee parties 
to the treaty agreed to receive the Stockbridges and Munsees who had 
emigrated west of the Mississippi “‘as brethren, provided that none of the 
said Stockbridges or Munsees, whether then at Stockbridge, in the State of 
New York, or west of the Mississippi, were to be entitled to any lands or 
money unless they removed to the new locations within two years.” If it 
be held that in some*way two tribes were in the future to become one, when 
at the time of the treaty they were not one, they would become one only if 
they complied with the requirements. They never did comply, except in 
a partial sense, as we shall discuss further on. 

The tribe which actually became party to the Treaty of 1856, in whole 
or in part, by fraud and coercion or wilfully, was the Stockbridge tribe, and 
that only; and if the Act of 1893 means anything in speaking of actual 
members of the “tribe,” it must limit them to the Stockbridges. The sec- 
retary cannot constructively now make persons actual members who were 
not actual members at the time. 

The Treaty of 1856 assumes that it was between the United States, the 
Stockbridge and Munsee “tribes” of Indians assembled in general council 
and such of the Munsees as were included in the Treaty of 1839 and yet 
resided in New York, by their duly authorized delegates. No Munsee was 
in that general council, and we further claim that the delegates who as- 
sumed to sign the treaty were not duly authorized to do so. (See Power of 
Attorney, Ind. Treaties, p. 966.) 

The Munsees, after 1839, dropped out as a potent factor, and their 
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‘interests have no vitality ot actuality, except some sporadic efforts to | 
them some constructive rights or claims generally, for an ulterior purpose. 
~The “Old Citizens’ Party” was right in 1847 in saying that soe only: 

Munsees who came here (Stockbridge, Wis.) to claim any rights in these 
lands were Killsnake and Big Deer and their families and that they both 
sold out with others of the emigrating party in 1839. (Letter of Ellis, 
supra.) 

The Act of March 3, 1843 (5 S.L., 645) did not include them and’ 
gave them no lot or part in the lands prenoed to be divided — the whole 
reservation. The Act of August 6, 1846 (9 S.L., 55) also excluded them 
and gave the Stockbridge tribe $5, 000 for moneys paid by them to the 
Winnebagos and Menominees under the treaty of August 18, 1821, ap- 
proved by the President, February 9, 1822, and the treaty of Seems om, 
1822, between those tribes and the Six Nations, the St. Regis, Stockbridge, 
and Munsee nations, which moneys were paid for the reservation then oc- 
cupied by the Stockbridges. From the records available it would seem that 
the Munsees never paid any consideration, though a nominal party to both 
treaties. (See Memorial of the Stockbridge Nation of Indians, February 10, 
1842, 2d sess., 27th Congress.) 

The Treaty of November 24, 1848 (Ind. penne 941), entirely 
ignored the Munsees and assumed to dispose of the whole reservation for 
the benefit of the Stockbridges alone, carrying out of the “Old Citizens” 
Party” in 1847 that the only Munsees who had come West claiming interest 
in these lands had sold out and gone with the emigrating party in 1839. 

The Act of March 3, 1855 (10 S.L., 699), was an item of $1,500 in 

_ an appropriation bill to erableghe Biendea: to settle the internal difficulties 
of the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians, of late Winnebago, in the State 
of Wisconsin, not inconsistent with the legal rights of white persons who 
might reside on the Stockbridge Reservation; and while it named the 
Munsees as one of the parties to be settled with, these were the Munsees 
on the reservation (of course, if there were any such), and the Munsees of 
New York were excluded, as indeed was right, since they had not moved 
and occupied the reservation for a period of more than thirty years, that is, 
since 1822, when the Stockbridges moved from New York. 

Thus for a period of seventeen years, since 1839, the Munsees of New 
York had in fact by legislation been unrecognized and ignored as members: 
of the tribe in Wisconsin and for a period of twenty years preceding 1839 
had participated in a nominal sense only and had not as a tribe taken 
advantage of the opportunity to become settlers in the Stockbridge Reser- 
vation. 


The foregoing facts must make it clear, it seems to us, that in 1856 the 
Munsees of New York were not actual members of the “tribe” and should 
not be included in the enrolment under the Act of March 3, 1893. 

2. But it may be urged that the Munsees had in fact participated in 
the Treaty of 1856 and thereby had become actual members of the “tribe.” 
Let us see. If they participated at all, it was either individually or by their 
duly authorized agents. Only two Munsees signed that treaty, to wit, John 
Wilson and William Mohawk, and they assumed to do so as delegates of 
the New York Munsees, who were not in the general council. Were they 


the aie of fie ee to seceive Sth fe Commissioner of the Wied 
_ States the share of us and each of us and our families in money, which, 
in consideration of annuities due us from the eae States or by virtue 


Meinited Seates and aa Stockbuidse sad Wiese tribes “as Indians, we 
are informed will be our due and will be paid to us by the said Commis- 
sioner or by the Superintendent of Indian affairs for Wisconsin. And we 
hereby authorize our attorneys, as afore said, to give receipts and vouchers 
to the said commissioner or superintendent, as may be right or he may 
require, our intention being that our said attorneys shall transmit to us in 
the State of New York said moneys to enable us immediately to remove 
to, improve, and subsist in, our new home in the State of Wisconsin; hereby 
ratifying the acts of our attorneys in the premises. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 


os peseey> A.D. 1856. 


Isaac DurKEE. ——- 

Wirtiam Monawk. 

Titus Monawk (his X mark). 

Austin Hacrwuite (his X mark). — 

CrarissA Spracec (her X mark). 
_Georce Moszs (his X mark). 

JoNaTHAN WATERMAN (his X mark). 


In presence of ~~. JonaTHAN Titus (his X mark). 
Saw’t. W. BEALL. Levy Harr Town (his X mark). 
JoHN ARMSTRONG. | JerFerson Harr Town (his X mark). 


This power of attorney gave no authority to sign the treaty, only to 
collect money. It would appear that the Munsees in New York claimed 
that there was some money coming to them from past transactions and some 
from the treaty to be signed, and their agents were authorized to receive it, 
but were not authorized to sign the treaty. 

‘It would seem further that it was the purpose on the part of the agent 
of the United States to give them another opportunity to move West and 
occupy lands, which they had neglected to do for over thirty years, and 
their expenses were to be paid. ‘In other words, the effort was to be made 
to foist upon the tribe at Stockbridge, Wis., 58 new members who had for 
one-third of a century been counted out in fact by legislation and who had 
by their own act excluded themselves from the benefits of the reservation. 
Is it any wonder that the “Indian Party” which we represent, protested and 
refused either as a tribe or as individuals, except as hereafter stated, to sign 
the treaty or that they charged the United States agent with corruption and 
errant usurpation of power? These Stockbridges had thirty-five years be- 
fore emigrated from New York and had settled in the wilderness in Wis- 
consin on a reservation paid for by them to the Menominees, under. the 
Treaty of 1821—2, till the lands became valuable. All-this while the 
Munsees held back and by virtue of having been a nominal party. to the 
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Treaty of 1821—2 and to the Treaty of 1839 claimed some indefinite 
moneys, which they had never earned or by their deeds laid just claim for. 
This effort to include them in the domain of the reservation by an un- 
scrupulous agent was an outrage, it seems to us, upon justice, and we were 
justified in holding the effort and the result to the strict construction of law. 
We repeat, then, the Munsees did not sign the treaty, though their names 
(58) were counted in the alleged majority reported as having signed the 
treaty and by which the outrage was supposed to be consummated. 

It may be said that, though technically they did not sign the treaty, 
it became one notwithstanding, and the instrument itself makes them mem- 
bers, but only on condition that they were to remove to the new reservation 
within two years. They did not do so within the two years nor at any time 
since. They still live in New York or elsewhere. It is true that 28 of the 
58 did come West and remain one winter, but they returned to New York, 
where they still reside. The intent of the treaty was a permanent residence 
on the reservation, and we submit that they gained nothing by that subter- 
fuge except the money paid them to make the removal. If in any technical 
sense they acquired a membership, we submit that it was subsequent to the 
signing of the treaty in 1856 and that their return to New York was 
a separation from the tribe, which under Act of March 3, 1892, excludes 
them from the present enrolment. 

We therefore ask that the 50 Munsees included in the present enrol- 
ment be stricken therefrom. 


(Eastern Band Cherokee Indians, vs. U.S. et al. U.S.S. R. 117. 
288. 312.) 
(To be continued.) 
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